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EDITORIALS. 

We  have  all  returned  to  our  work,  refreshed, 
after  the  much  desired  spring  vacation.  We 
are  all  on  the  last  lap  of  the  school  term  of 
1915-1916,  while  a  good  many  of  us  are  on 
the  last  lap  of  our  high  school  career.  But 
let  us  remember  that  the  race  is  not  finished 
till  we  hit  the  tape. 


desire  to  do  so.  Every  senior  should  buy  a 
copy  of  the  next  issue,  for  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  souvenirs  of  his  high  school  and  class. 


If  anyone  says  to  you  that  there  is  no 
school-spirit  in  Quincy  High,  you  kindly 
bring  to  his  attention  the  wonderful  financial 
support  the  last  issue  of  The  Golden  Rod  re- 
ceived. The  last  issue  was  the  most  splendid- 
ly supported  issue  that  has  been  printed.  See 
to  it  that  this  school-spirit  aroused  at  last  is 
manifested  the  rest  of  the  year!  Do  not  al- 
low the  list  of  subscribers  to  grow  smaller, 
but  see  that  you  are  doing  your  share  to 
increase  it.  The  next  issue  is  the  Senior 
Number.  Although  each  senior  will  not  be 
required    to   contribute,    yet   each    ought    to 


The  announcement  of  the  Harvard  Inter- 
scholastic  Tennis  Meet  brings  to  our  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  Quincy  has  no  tennis  team 
this  year.  It  is  a  very  sad  condition  in  which 
to  be  placed  after  being  state  champions. 
Great  glory  is  due  the  teams  of  the  last  two 
years  for  their  splendid  work,  and  especial 
honor  is  due  the  team  of  two  years  ago  for 
bringing  a  state  championship  to  Quincy 
High. 


The  class  of  1916  will  have  the  distinction 
of  having  two  of  its,  members  on  the  honor 
list  for  their  four  year's  course.  Although  this 
is  not  such  a  poor  showing  when  everything 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  could  have  been 
much  better  if  several  members  had  been  just 
a  little  more  diligent  this  year. 

Juniors,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  better  show- 
ing, do  not  let  up  for  a  moment,  but  plug 
STEADILY  between  now  and  your  gradua- 
tion. 


Again  The  Golden  Rod  reminds  you  that 
when  purchasing  from  our  advertisers,  you 
should  tell  them  you  saw  their  "ad"  in  The 
Golden  Rod.  If  through  necessity  you  are 
obliged  to  patronize  non-advertisers,  kindly 
tell  them  that  you  and  the  school  would  like 
to  include  them  in  The  Golden  Rod's  list  of 
advertisers.  This  is  not  being  done,  for  one 
of  our  advertisers  has  said,  "Although  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  advertisement  in 
The  Golden  Rod,  only  two  pupils  have  men- 
tioned it  when  purchasing  from  me."  You  can 
readily  see  what  this  would  mean  if  it  had 
happened  that  this  advertiser  had  not  known 
the  high  school  pupils.  This  only  proves 
more  strongly  what  was  said  in  the  last  issue, 
that  you  must  mention  The  Golden  Rod  if  you 
wish  advertising  in  it  to  be  a  success. 
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MISCHIEF. 


He  burst  through  the  Maefield's  kitchen 
door  one  warm  sunny  day  in  September,  up- 
setting Norah  and  the  kitchen  table  in  his 
haste  to  reach  safety.  He  might  have  been 
once  a  decent  looking  collie  puppy;  but  now 
he  resembled  a  dirty  ash-colored  ball  with  a 
thick  rope  on  the  end  of  it,  to  which  was  tied 
a  tin  can.  He  rushed  through  the  kitchen 
into  the  living-room  where  Helen  Maefield 
was  sewing,  leaving  in  his  wake  tracks  of  mud, 
and  took  refuge  under  Mrs.  Maefield's  chair. 

"A  dog,"  said  Mrs. 
Maefield  in  astonish- 
ment. "How  did  he 
get  here?" 

"I  don't  know," 
answered  Helen,  as 
she  rose  and  went  to 
the  window,  "unless 
those  bad  boys  chased 
him  in  here." 

"Look  at  his  collar 
and  see  to  whom  he 
belongs,"  said  Mrs. 
Maefield. 

"He  has  no  collar," 
said  Helen,  stooping 
to  examine  him,  "but 
he  has  a  can  on  his 
tail,"  and  she  removed 
it. 

"Can't    we    keep 


Cbe  College  Purpose. 

"To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages; 
to  count  nature  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and 
art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a  standard  for 
the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  the 
criticism  of  one's  own ;  to  carry  the  keys  of  the 
world's  library  in  one's  pocket,  and  feel  its 
resources  behind  one  in  whatever  task  he 
undertakes;  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among 
the  men  of  one's  own  age  who  are  to  be  leaders 
in  all  walks  of  life ;  to  lose  oneself  in  generous 
enthusiasms,  and  co-operate  with  others  for 
common  ends;  to  learn  manners  from  students 
who  are  gentlemen,  and  form  character  under 
professors  who  are  Christians: — these  are  the 
returns  of  a  college  for  the  best  four  years  of 
one's  life." 

Contributed  by  a  '15er. 


A  month  was  spent  in  vain  searching  for 
the  dog's  owners.  Meanwhile  all  the  family 
became  attached  to  him.  But  Mrs.  Mae- 
field firmly  insisted  that  if  his  owners  were 
not  found  in  another  week  he  must  be  sent 
away.  At  Helen's  suggestion  he  was  called 
Mischief,  and  it  must  be  said  he  lived  up  to 
his  name,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
his  destroying  something.  This  convinced  Mrs. 
Maefield  that  she  did  not  want  to  keep  him. 
The  last  week  passed  with   no  sign  from 

Mischief's  possible 
owners.  Then  the 
night  came  when  Mrs. 
Maefield  said  that  she 
would  telephone  to 
the  home  next  day. 
Poor  Mischief  seemed 
to  know  that  some- 
thing bad  was  to 
happen  to  him. 

Mischief  slept  in 
the  cellar.  In  the 
night  he  awoke  and 
wondered  what  was 
the  matter.  The  air 
was  stifling  and  full  of 
smoke.  There  was 
a  crackling  like  the 
crumbling  of  paper. 
Mischief  could  see 
long  red  flames  on  the 


him?"  she  pleaded. 

"No.  I  can't  keep  a  dog.  We  must  ad- 
vertise for  his  owners.  If  they  can't  be 
found  he  must  be-  sent  to  the  Friendless 
Animal's  Home." 

Just  then  the  dog,  as  if  knowing  a  home  was 
at  stake,  picked  up  a  magazine  which  had  fallen 
to  the  floor  and  laid  it  at  Mrs.  Maefield's  feet. 

"Oh  you  mischief,"  said  Helen  "He 
knows  we  have  been  talking  about  him." 

"He's  a  very  nice  dog  but  we  can't  keep 
him,"  replied  her  mother,  and  Helen  knew 
further  pleading  would  be    useless. 


beams.  Once  a  spark 
fell  on  him,  and  he  leaped  with  a  yelp  of  pain 
and  surprise.  Mischief  was  uneasy.  What 
could  it  mean?  Never  before  had  he  known 
any  thing  like  this.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  warn  the  family  at  once,  for  the 
smoke  thickened  constantly,  and  the  crackle 
of  the  flames  had  increased  to  a  dull,  steady 
roar. 

He  ran  to  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs  and 
threw  all  his  weight  against  the  door.  He  re- 
peated this  manoeuvre  once-twice-th rice- with 
no  effect.     Then  he  sat  down  in  despair,  and 
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tried  to  think  of  some  other  means  of  escape; 
but  dog  minds  do  not  work  as  quickly  as 
human  minds,  and  Mischief  sat  there  five 
minutes  without  any  inspiration.  The  smoke 
was  so  thick  that  it  choked  him;  his  eyes 
burned  and  smarted.  The  stairs  had  caught 
fire,  and  were  likely  to  fall  any  minute. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 
But  what? 

Mischief  then  remembered  the  way  he  had 
seen  humans  open  a  door — by  turning  the 
knob.  He  seized  the  knob  in  his  teeth  and 
turned  it.  Luckily  the  door  opened  inward. 
His  weight  threw  it  in  with  a  crash  that  sent 
him  to  the  floor.  He  picked  himself  up  quick- 
ly, for  the  floor  was  hot,  and  little  red  flames 
were  creeping  through  the  cracks.  He 
crossed  the  burning  floor  and  trotted  up- 
stairs. 

Mr.  Maefield's  bedroom  door  was  ajar. 
Mischief  walked  in  and  laid  one  scorched  paw 
on  Mr.  Maefield's  cheek. 

"Who  is  it?"  demanded  Mr.  Maefield 
sharply. 


A  short  anxious  bark  from  Mischief. 

"You,  old  fellow?  What  do  you  want?" 

Mischief  tugged  at  the  bed  clothes. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  got  here.  What  do 
you  want?" 

Mischief  barked  and  ran  to  the  door. 
Getting  up  reluctantly,  Mr.  Maefield  followed 
him  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  floor  was  now 
partly  burned  away. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to 
summon  the  fire  department  and  arouse  the 
family.  Thanks  to  Mischief's  warning,  the 
fire,  caught  before  it  had  gained  dangerous 
headway,  was  soon  out. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Maefield  asked,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "By  the  way,  when 
shall  I  telephone  the  Friendless  Animal's 
Home?" 

"Never!"  said  the  family  in  unison,  looking 
with  admiration  at  a  rather  scorched  Mis- 
chief lying  on  the  floor. 

Mischief  growled  softly,  but  it  was  a  growl 
of  content. 

Harriot  Barbour,  1919. 


LIFE'S  GIFTS. 


That  you  get  things  for  nothing  you  do  not  The  flowers  and  birds  and  the  beautiful  trees: 

believe,  God  did  not  intend  that  you  should  pay  for 

And    you   say   you    pay   dearly    for   all   you  these, 

receive.  For  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  those  who 

But  let  us  look  over  the  list  for  awhile.  are  dear: 

Now,  what  do  you  pay  for  a  baby's  sweet  For  a  warm   friendly  warning  when  danger 

smile?  is  near. 


Or  the  grasp  of  the  hand  of  a  friend  tried  These    form    but    a    bit    of    our    God-given 

and  true?  wealth; 

Or  the  love  of  dear  Mother  who  thinks  al-  And  we  number  among  them  the  gift  of  good 

ways  of  you?  health. 

Or  the  many  kind  words  spoken  to  you  each  Get  some  things  for  nothing?     Yes,  indeed, 

day?  many; 

For  the  best  things  of  earth  you  do  not  have  For  those   I   have  mentioned  do  not  cost  a 

to  pay.  penny.  Ruth  Murdock,  1919. 
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THE  ACE  OF  SPADES. 


Six  miners  sat  playing  cards.  These  men 
had  started  out  to  find  an  old  gold  mine  whose 
location  had  been  forgotten.  They  were 
camping  on  ground  that  was  supposed  to  be 
near  the  mine.  On  one  side  of  the  camp  was 
a  canyon. 

"Why  do  we  sit  here  and  play  cards,  while 
we  ought  to  be  hunting  for  the  mine?"  said 
Jack  Truman,  the  youngest  of  them.  The 
men  did  not  notice  him  at  all.  That  night 
Jack  went  for  a  walk.  When  he  did  not  ap- 
pear by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Frank 
Benton,  who  liked  to  call  himself  the  "child's 
guard,"  asked  old  Tom  Rafferty  where  he 
was. 

"O!"  said  Tom,  "when  I  went  down  to  the 
spring  last  night  to  get  the  water,  I  saw  him 
fall  over  the  cliff." 

Frank  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Jack 
falling  sixteen  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom, 
and  lying  there,  probably,  with  every  bone 
in  his  body  broken. 

While  they  were  eating  dinner,  Frank  urged 
some  one  of  the  men  to  offer  to  be  let  down 
over  the  cliff. 

"The  mine  is  worth  five  million  dollars." 
said  Frank.  "If  one  of  you  will  go,  I  will 
give  you  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of  my 
share."     No  one  offered. 

Finally  they  decided  to  draw  lots.  Tom 
took  a  new  pack  of  cards  and  started  to 
shuffle  them.  Out  side  two  men  stood  in 
whispered   conversation. 

"We  will  each  get  more  after  both  are 
gone,"  said  the  first. 

"Do  you  suppose  Tom  will  make  a  mistake 
in  dealing?"  said  the  second,  in  a  shaky  voice. 
"Suppose  he  should  give  the  ace  to  one  of 
us! 

"Ready,"  said  a  voice  from  within. 

When  they  were  all  inside,  Tom  began  to 
deal.  It  had  been  agreed  upon  that  the  one 
to  receive  the  ace  of  spades  should  go  after 
Jack's  body. 

Three  full  minutes  of  silence  ensued,  save 


for  the  flutter  of  the  cards.  When  they 
ceased  to  fall,  the  men  picked  up  the  cards 
one  by  one  until  they  were  all  out.  Frank  had 
picked  up  all  but  one  card;  he  thought  him- 
self safe.  He  turned  up  the  last  card — it  was 
the  ace! 

He  rose,  grasped  the  table  to  steady  himself, 
and  gazed  into  Tom's  eyes.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a  sneer  there. 

"Give  me  an  hour,"  pleaded  Frank,  "to 
prepare." 

"No,  only  half  an  hour,"  said  Tom. 

Frank  went  to  his  tent  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  telling  her  the  whole  story  and 
bidding  her  good-bye.  At  the  end  of  the 
given  time,  Tom  called  Frank  to  him  and  ex- 
plained the  dangers. 

"The  rope  may  rub  against  the  rocks  and 
break,"  he  said,  "or  you  may  strike  a  sharp 
rock.     Look  out." 

Frank  said  good-bye  to  the  men  and  ad- 
justed  the  rope. 

"Push  him  over  now,"  said  someone. 

He  felt  himself  going  down,  down,  dizzily, 
endlessly  down.  The  swaying  rope  tortured 
his  body.  He  grew  faint.  Suddenly  his  feet 
struck  something  soft  and  solid.  He  looked 
up  and  found  himself  gazing  into  Jack 
Truman's  face. 

"Keep  pulling  the  rope  down,"  com- 
manded Jack,  "while  I  roll  this  stone  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  to  finish  your  trip  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon." 

Frank  obeyed  dazedly.  Suddenly  the  rope 
fell  in  a  heap  at  his  feet.  Jack  pushed  the 
stone  over.  The  two  men  listened  till  they 
heard  it  strike. 

"There,  hope  that'll  satisfy  'em,"  muttered 
Jack. 

Frank  drew  a  deep  breath  and  turned  to 
his  friend.  "Tell  me  how  you  came  here," 
he  demanded.  "Tom  said  you  fell  over  the 
cliff  and  must  be  dead." 

"Well,  it  isn't  his  fault  I'm  not  dead.  Last 
night  as  I  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  canyon  he 
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came  up  behind  me  and  shoved  me  over. 
Somehow  I  happened  to  strike  this  grass 
plot.  We're  not  very  far  down — only  about 
thirty  feet.  But  never  mind  that  now.  Come, 
I've  got  something  to  show  you." 

They  went  up  a  short  incline  until  they  came 
to  a  sort  of  chamber.  On  one  side  a  low  en- 
trance led  into  a  shaft.  It  was  through  this 
entrance  that  they  passed.  The  sides  of  the 
long  shaft  or  tunnel,  were  glittering  with  yellow. 

"Gold!"  exclaimed  Frank. 

"Yes,"  answered  Jack,  "I  came  upon  it  this 
morning."  That  night,  as  the  four  men  that 
remained  sat  in  the  cabin  thinking  of  what 
they  had  done,  they  saw  two  white  and 
pinched  faces  at  the  window.  "Ghosts," 
yelled  Tom,  as  he  made  for  the  door. 

The  frightened  men  overturned  chairs  and 
tables  in  their  mad  rush  to  escape  the  demons 
conjured  up  by  their  troubled  consciences. 
Jack  added  to  the  excitement  by  shooting 
off  his  revolver  a  few  times. 

"I  reckon  they  won't  stop  till  they  reach 
Red  Gulch,"  laughed  Jack. 

When  Tom  and  his  companions  reached  Red 
Gulch  they  had  a  terrible  story  to  tell  of  how 
two  spirits  had  appeared  to  them  and  chased 
them  down  the  valley,  hurling  thunderbolts 
after  them. 


Tom  wanted  to  resume  the  search  for  the 
mine  later,  but  the  rest  refused.  Seeing  a 
small  store  for  sale,  they  purchased  it,  and 
existed  miserably  on  the  scanty  income  it 
brought.  They  lived  in  a  dirty  cabin, 
quarreling,  carousing,  cursing  the  "bad  luck" 
which  had  kept  them  from  finding  a  fortune, 
and  constantly  dreading  the  return  of  the 
two  demons  who  had  frightened  them  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mine.  Tom,  how- 
ever, still  cherished  a  secret  determina- 
tion to  discover  the  mine  and  call  it  all 
his  own. 

One  day,  when  they  were  all  loafing  in  the 
store,  a  boy  brought  in  a  paper.  In  glaring 
headlines  appeared  the  words. 

Great   Gold   Mine   Discovered! 

Lucky   Find   for 

Jack   Truman    and    Frank    Benton! 

Tom  seized  the  paper  and  staggered  to  a 
chair.  His  face  turned  livid  as  he  read,  and 
cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  brow. 

"Say — you  fellows — look  here!"  he  shouted 
thickly.  "D'you  see  this?  D'you  know 
what  that  means?  They're  alive!  They've 
found  the  mine — curse  'em!  and  they  had 
the  nerve  to  name  it —  'The  Ace  of  Spades'!" 

Charles  Hedges,   1919. 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 


"Don't  let  yer  ma  see  it,"  was  the  part- 
ing injunction  of  Laquette,  as  his  visiter 
departed. 

"Trust  me  for  that,  Cruch,"  rejoined 
Jack  Flynn. 

Jack  then  went  home  with  the  borrowed 
book  on  the  "Escapades  of  Dick  the  Demon" 
under  his  coat.  He  went  to  his  room  im- 
mediately, and  started  to  read.  When  the 
dinner  bell  rang  he  hid  the  book  behind  the 
radiator,  and  ate  the  meal  with  a  guilty  con- 
science, a  giddy  head,  and  an  innocent  face. 

After  dinner  he  went  immediately  to  his 
room  and  began  reading  again.     At  nine  his 


mother  remarked  that  the  poor  boy  ap- 
parently had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do. 
"Humph"  was  father's  answer,  as  he  delved 
deeper  into  the  Turkish  gains  in  Asia  Minor. 
At  ten  she  found  Jack's  books  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  called  up  to  inquire  whether  he 
did  not  need  his  books  in  studying. 

"Oh"  said  he,  as  he  jumped  into  bed,  shoes 
and  all,  "I've  gone  to  bed." 

When  she  came  up  with  the  books  she  did 
not  see  his  collar  and  necktie,  but  went  down 
again,  unsuspicious. 

In  the  morning  he  left  the  book  in  its  old 
place.     Mrs.    Flynn    thought    the    radiator 
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needed  cleaning,  and  acted  forth  with.  Be- 
hind it  she  found  the  book,  and  supposed  it 
had  fallen  off. 

"This  is  a  strange  title  for  a  school  book — 
'Escapades  of  Dick  the  Demon.'" 

She  started  reading — '"Dick  bowled  over 
the  three  officers  of  the  law,  one  by  one,  and 
then  sneered — .'What  a  wicked  book  for  the 
child  to  read,"  she  thought,  "I  must  see  where 
he  got  this." 

When  he  got  home  his  mother  promptly 
presented  the  book  to  him,  and  demanded 
whence  it  came.  Now  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Jack  was  no  bungler  in  the  art  of  deceit, 
so  he  cooly  replied  that  it  was  outside  reading 
required  by  his   English   teacher. 

Her  rising  fury  now  rested  on  the  teacher, 


and  she  went  to  the  teacher's  home,  taking 
Jack  with  her.  The  accused  promptly  de- 
clared her  innocence,  and  showed  the  reading 
list  to  prove  it.  Jack  now  attempted  to 
shield  his  friend,  and  said  shame-facedly  that 
he  had  obtained  the  book  at  the  library.  He 
appeared  so  dejected  that  the  women  be- 
lieved him.  Mrs.  Flynn  and  the  teacher, 
taking  Jack  with  them,  went  to  take  the 
librarian  to  account  for  having  such  trash. 
The  librarian  was  easily  able  to  prove  the 
book  not  from  the  library,  to  the  mortification 
of  the  accusers.  They  then  turned  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  from  Jack.  But  Jack 
had  disappeared. 

Trescott  Abele,  1919. 


HIS  FIRST  SPEECH. 


John  Burke  was  to  speak  a  piece  at  the 
graduation  exercises.  Of  course,  he  thought 
that  would  be  fine.  He  studied  that  piece 
every  day  until  he  thought  he  couldn't  forget 
it.  He  would  go  up  on  to  the  stage  of  the 
school  hall  and  speak  with  great  eloquence  to 
an  imaginary  audience.  He  felt  himself  puff 
out  every  time  he  yelled  his  speech  to  the 
empty  seats. 

When  the  day  came,  strange  to  say,  he  felt 
very  uncomfortable.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  on  a  new  suit,  a  new  shirt  with  a  stiff 
collar,  and  new  shoes  and  stockings.  Next, 
the  girl  across  the  aisle,  trying  to  tease  him, 
would  look  at  him  and  then  turn  away  and 
make  believe  she  was  trying  to  smother  a 
laugh.  This  made  him  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able. In  trying  to  defend  himself  from  her 
teasing,  he  acted  decidedly  foolish.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  quite  a  fool  of  himself  before 


Miss  McMurtry  (discussing  reasons  why 
people  formerly  went  to  bed  earlier  than  at 
present): — Of  course,  we  have  lights  now, 
which  are  very  necessary  when  we  go  calling. 

Always? 


he  got  up  to  the  hall,  and  when  he  saw  the 
crowd  there,  he  felt  cold  chills  run  up  and 
down   his   body. 

The  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  James 
Paffman,  announced  that  John  Burke  would 
speak  first.  His  legs  shivered  and  shook  as 
he  walked  upon  to  the  stage  while  the  people 
were  clapping. 

He  started  his  speech  with  a  shaky  voice, 
and  stuttered  very  fast  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  said  one  sentence  over  three  times. 
But  in  spite  of  this  he  struggled  on.  His 
voice  would  sink  till  the  people  couldn't  hear 
it.  Then,  remembering  the  advice  to  talk 
loud,  he  would  yell  out  a  few  sentences,  and 
then  he  would  again  find  himself  whispering. 
He  ended  his  speech  with  a  yell,  as  if  the 
thought  of  finishing  gave  him  renewed 
strength,   and   walked   back   to   his   seat. 

Wm.  Shyne,  1919. 


Miss  Seymour  (reading  from  Bailey's 
theme) : — Walking  up  the  street  the  library 
was  seen. 

McFague  (from  the  back  of  the  room) : — 
It  must  have  been  a  circulating  library. 
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PEGGY'S  ADVENTURE. 


Peggy  Pennington  lived  with  her  father 
in  the  woods  of  Maine.  He  was  the  manager 
of  the  lumber  mills.  As  their  home  was  about 
two  miles  from  the  mills,  her  father  had  a 
telegraph  erected  and  taught  Peggy  to  operate 
it,  so  that  they  could  send  messages  back  and 
forth. 

One  evening  as  Peggy  had  just  finished 
setting  the  table  and  was  talking  to  Peter,  the 
chore  man,  who  was  building  a  fire,  her  father 
came  in. 

"Hello!  Peggy,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  I  won't 
have  time  for  supper.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  little  money  affair."  It  was  then 
that  he  first  saw  Peter,  but  thought  nothing 
of  it  as  he  had  great  faith  in  the  man. 

Peter  went  out  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

"Peggy,  IVe  been  called  to  Boston  on  im- 
portant business.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing no  one  knows,  save  Jack  Arlington, 
down  at  the  office.  I  have  quite  a  large  sum 
of  money — five  thousand  dollars,  in  my  coat 
pocket.  I  don't  like  to  take  such  a  large  sum 
with  me,  so  I  am  going  to  leave  it  in  your 
care." 

Peggy,  feeling  a  little  timid  at  the  respon- 
sibility, took  the  packet  of  money  and  placed 
it  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron. 

"I'll  tell  Peter  to  harness  up  the  horse.  I 
must  get  that  8:30  train."  As  Mr.  Pennington 
left  the  room,  he  came  rather  unexpectedly 
upon  Peter,  who  was  standing  outside  the 
door. 

As  he  was  saying  good-bye  to  Peggy  he 
whispered  to  her  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  telegraph  for  Jack  Arlington,  who 
would  be  working  at  the  office  very  late  that 
night. 

Peggy  thought  she  would  not  bother 
telegraphing  Jack,  as  Peter  would  soon  be 
home.  But  although  it  was  less  that  three 
miles  to  the  station,  Peter  was  almost  two 
hours  in  getting  home.  Peggy  was  so  busy 
finishing<an  embroidered  collar  that  she  did  not 


notice  it  was  getting  so  late.  Just  then  she 
heard  a  low  sigh  out  in  the  hall.  She  turned 
and  looked  out,  but  saw  no  one,  and  with 
rather  a  nervous  laugh  picked  up  her  work. 
Again  she  heard  the  noise,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  realized  that  she  was  sitting  alone 
down  stairs,  With  a  large  sum  of  money  in  her 
pocket,  at  half  past  ten  at  night. 

She  glanced  at  the  desk  where  the  battery 
lay;  perhaps  Jack  was  still  at  the  office.  If 
so,  a  single  line  over  the  wire  would  call  him. 

She  was  just  about  to  send  the  message 
when  a  hoarse  voice  broke  the  stillness,  and 
bade  her,  "Good  evening."  For  a  moment 
Peggy  was  turned  to  stone.  Then  she  man- 
aged to  come  to  life  enough  to  turn  around 
and  see  the  speaker,  a  rough  desperate  looking 
man. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Miss.  Keep  still  and 
not  a  hair  of  yer  pretty  head  '11  be  touched." 

Peggy  was  about  to  scream  when  a  rough 
hand  was  placed  over  her  mouth  and  some  one 
fiercely  hissed,  "If  you  raise  a  single  scream, 
I'll  knock  yer  senseless.  What  we  want  is 
the  money  yer  father  left  somewhere  in 
the  house.  My  friend  is  up  stairs  looking 
for  it." 

Peggy  sat  down  and  at  least  tried  to  go  on 
sewing,  always  careful  to  cover  the  battery 
with  her  work. 

A  noise  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  The  man 
became  uneasy  and  said,  "You  sit  there; 
don't  make  a  sound."  Then  he  went 
softly  out.  Peggy,  seeing  her  opportun- 
ity, tremblingly  put  a  finger  on  the  knob 
and  as  silently  as  possible  sent  her  mes- 
sage. 

"Jack,  are  you  there?"  Then  a  dreadful 
pause. 

"Yes,"   came   the   answer. 

"Robbers!  Help!"  were  her  only  other 
words. 

She  heard  them  creeping  around  up  stairs  a 
long  time.  Then  two  men  came  In,  one  of 
whom,  to  her  great  surprise,  was  Peter. 
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"We  can't  find  the  money.  There  is  no 
getting  out  of  it,  you  know  where  it  is  and 
you've  got  to  tell." 

Peggy  was  sure  she  heard  a  faint  sound ; 
this  gave  her  fresh  courage. 

"What  right  have  you  to  break  into  our 
house  in  this  way?"  she  asked,  raising  her  voice. 

"You  make  another  sound,"  he  cried,"  and 
I'll—" 


He  did  not  finish.  Then  came  a  loud 
crash  at  both  windows,  and  Jack  Arlington 
and  the  two  night  watch-men  at  the  mill  burst 
into  the  room. 

The  burglars  were  captured  and  taken  to 
prison,  and  Peggy  was  ever  afterwards  thank- 
ful that  she  had  learned  the  Morse  code. 

Dorothy  Robertson,  1919. 


A  FRESHMAN  EPISTLE. 


Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
Wenesday,  Apurril   1 

(I   dont   mene   April   i   mean   May) 

Dear  Fillip, 

Mother  made  me  write  to  you  because  you 
sent  me  that  May  Basket. 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  that  is  what  the 
buk  in  scool  says  so  I  gess  it  must  be  write. 

To-day  in  scool  we  sent  teecher  a  May 
basket  and  each  kid  had  to  bring  a  peece  of 
candy,  I  brot  sum  Aprul  fool  kandy.  When 
the  teecher  got  the  candy  she  took  mine  first 
one,  I  gess  she  done  it  because  it  was  the 
largest,  she  chewed  a  minnit  and  then  gave  a 
whoop,  she  looked  up  and  she  seen  me  laffing 
and  sed,  "Willyum,"  come  into  the  Hawl  a 
minnit,  when  she  sed  that,  all  the  kids  be- 
gun to  laff.     I'm  sure   I   didn't  see  nothing 


funny  about  it.  After  scool  the  gang  made 
some  fake  may  Baskets  for  to-nite.  In  the 
nite  we  went  to  old  man  Jones,  he  is  the 
zink  who  I  pinked  with  an  air  rifle  the  day 
he  was  trying  to  make  the  rooster  lay. 

It  was  my  turn  to  pull  the  string  and  when 
he  came  to  grab  it,  he  fell  rite  on  his  face, 
then  one  of  the  fellows  began  to  giggle,  and  he 
seen  us,  he  yelled  at  me  "I  know  you,  your 
that  blamed  Smith  kid. 

Well,  he  chased  me  around  his  house,  the 
hole  gang  laffing  at  us,  he  almost  cot  me  but  I 
jumped  into  the  brook  and  he  didn't  dare  to 
follow  me.     Bugs  has  the  measles. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Your  frend, 

Fuzzy 

W.  F.  Gloyer,  1919. 


A  DEBT  PAID  ON  MAY  DAY. 


Jack  Snow  came  down  stairs  the  first 
morning  in  May  humming  a  quick,  merry  tune. 

"Something's  happened,"  thought  Mary, 
Jack's  sister.  "Jack  has  been  cranky  all  the 
week  over  the  joke  Tommie  Bean  played  on 
him,  and  now  he  is  singing.  I  guess  I'll 
watch  him      There  must  be  something  up." 

Jack  Snow  was  about  eight  years  old,  and 
his  sister  a  year  younger.  Jack,  being,  the 
older,   thought  himself  quite  grown  up. 


Jack  was  very  fond  of  playing  jokes  on 
some  one  else,  but  he  always  got  cranky  if  the 
joke  was  on  him. 

Tommie  Bean  was  one  of  Jack's  chums,  and 
was  always  playing  some  joke  on  him  be- 
cause he  knew  Jack  would  get  cross. 

The  last  joke  had  been  two  crossed  sticks 
fixed  up  like  a  man,  with  which  Tommie  had 
chased  Jack,  when  he  was  going  home  one 
evening. 
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Jack  got  frightened,  forgot  he  was  quite 
grown  up,  called  "Mamma!"  and  looked  as 
though  he  was  going  to  cry. 

Tommie  dropped  the  mummy.  "Go  ahead, 
Baby,  cry  for  your  mamma,"  he  said. 

Jack  got  cross,  said  he  would  get  even  with 
Tommie,  and  hod  been  cranky  ever  since  that 
night. 

On  May  day  there  was  a  change  in  his  dis- 
position. He  was  very  happy.  This,  Mary 
could  not  understand,  because  Jack  was  al- 
ways cranky  until  he  got  even  with  any  one 
who  had  played  a  joke  on  him. 

Jack  came  home  about  eleven  o'clock  with  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.  Mary  followed  him 
around  until  she  found  out  that  he  had  a  May 
basket  in  the  bundle. 

"Jack  Snow,  why  did  you  buy  that  May 
basket?"  asked  Mary,  surprised  because 
Jack  thought  May  baskets  very  foolish,  ex- 
cept when  he  got  his  sister's  first,  and  got  the 
candy    out   of    it. 

"To  make  you  ask  questions",  answered 
Jack,  and  that  was  all  he  would  tell  her.  He 
would  not  tell  where  he  got  it  or  what  he  in- 
tended  to  do  with   it.     She  asked   question 


after  question,  but  he  would  tell  nothing.  Jack 
said  she  could  not  keep  a  secret,  and  if  he 
told  her  his  everyone  would  know  it. 

Before  it  was  quite  dark  Jack  went  over 
towards  Tommie's  house  with  the  May 
basket.  He  crawled  up  to  the  door,  rang  the 
bell,  and  left  the  May  basket  at  the  door. 

He  hid  in  the  grass  a  short  distance  from 
the  house.  Tommie  was  first  to  get  to  the 
door,  as  Jack  had  expected  he  would  be  on 
May  day,  because  Tommie  liked  the  candy  in 
his  sister's  May  baskets  as  well  as  Jack  did. 

Tommie  picked  up  the  basket,  and  opened 
it,  intending  to  get  the  candy  before  his  sister 
could  get  to  the  door. 

"Oh!  Mamma!  Mamma!"  cried  Tommie,  as 
a  big  green  snake  sprang  out  of  the  basket. 

"Hurrah!  I  am  square  with  you  now, 
Tommie  Bean,"  cried  Jack,  as  he  ran  over  to 
where  Tommie  stood  watching  the  motion- 
less snake. 

Jack  picked  up  the  snake  and  threw  it  at 
Tommie.  "You  big  baby,  can't  there  be 
mummy  snakes  as  well  as  mummy  men?" 
he  asked. 

Dorothy  McDonald,  1919. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 


DEBATING    CLUB. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society 
was  held  in  Room  13  on  the  evening  of  April  5, 
Vice-President  Leander  in  the  chair.  The 
question  for  debate  was,  "Resolved:  that  the 
present  system  of  nominating  presidential 
candidates  by  convention  should  be  abolished 
and  the  candidates  be  nominated  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people."  The  disputants  were: 
affirmative ;  Kendall,  McCormick,  and  Marr; 
negative;  Dennehy,  Peterson,  and  Smith. 
The  judges,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Lundin,  and 
Paulsen,  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  After  a  very  heated  discussion  I  he 
society  decided  that  there  should  be  a  meeting 
on  April  12  and  every  other  week  thereafter. 


Pope,  Hingston,  and  Dennehy  were  named  as 
a  committee  to  make  all  arrangements  for  a 
trip  to  the  State  House,  at  the  convenience  of 
Senator  Langelier. 

There  was  a  very  heated  and  well  prepared 
debate,  at  the  meeting  of  April  12,  on  the 
question,  "Resolved:  that  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  abolished  in  Massachusetts." 
The  judges,  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Lundin  re- 
turned a  decision  for  Nixon,  Roache,  and 
Biganess  (affirmative)  over  Kidder,  Schools, 
and  Leander  (negative).  The  society  favored 
the  resolution  by  a  large  majority,  two  of 
those  who  had  debated  against  it  voting  in 
favor  of  it.  There  was  no  business  or  reading, 
and  the  meeting  closed  at  9:10 

"Resolved:  that  labor  unions,  as  they  now 
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exist,  are  more  beneficial  than  detrimental  to 
society  as  a  whole,"  was  the  subject  for  a 
particularly  interesting  debate  at  the  meeting 
on  April  26.  Mahoney,  Newcomb,  and 
Hingston  (affirmative)  lost  to  Bailey,  Jaycox, 
and  MacMahon,  by  a  two-to-one  vote,  chiefly 
through  the  .  efforts  of  MacMahon.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  Fuller,  Lundin,  and 
Roache;  timer,  Brown.  Burgess,  Ewertz, 
and  Bowen  were  appointed  to  debate  for  the 
affirmative,  against  Higgins,  Likander,  and 
Pope  for  the  negative  of  the  question, 
"Resolved:  that  there  should  be  a  further 
restriction  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States,"  which  debate,  the  last  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, was  scheduled  for  May  10.  Several 
members  had  fines  abrogated  by  making 
speeches  requesting  the  society  to  take  that 
action.  The  last  appointed  special  com- 
mittee reported  that  plans  for  a  trip  to  the 
State  House  were  well  under  way. 

SCHOOL. 

At  the  Monday  morning  assembly  on  April 
3,  Mr.  Collins  spoke  of  the  courses  of  study  for 
1916-17  and  gave  the  dates  when  these 
courses  would  be  due  from  each  class. 

There  was  a  very  enthusiastic  assembly 
on  April  10.  Business  Manager  Erickson 
made  a  spirited  plea  for  greater  support  for 
the  "Golden  Rod."  After  Valerie  Clifford  had 
received  the  medal  from  Mr.  Collins,  which 
she  had  won  by  her  essay  on  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  Ex-mayor  John  O.  Hall,  of 
the  Quincy  Board  of  Trade  announced  die 
result  of  the  state-wide  competition  in  the 
essay  contest.  The  judges,  keeping  within 
the  restrictions  of  the  contest,  awarded  first 
prize  to  Mildred  P.  Sherman  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Springfield.  An  essay  by 
John  Murphy  of  Milford,  although  considered 
of  superior  quality,  was  laid  aside  because  it 
exceeded  the  2500  word  limit.  Eight  essays 
were  given  special  mention. 

At  this  meeting  the  school  received  a 
beautiful  silk  parade  flag  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 
The  flag  was  given   to  Mr.   Collins  for  the 


schocl,  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  Hall 
and  be  a  constant  reminder  of  our  duty  to 
our  country. 

The  assembly  on  April  17  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  A  concert  was  given  on  the  new  victrola. 
Concerts  like  this,  the  first  one,  with  records 
by  the  best  recognized  singers  will  certainly 
be  appreciated. 

At  the  assembly  on  April  24,  Mr.  Collins 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  inter-class  track 
meet  to  be  held  on  the  oval  on  May  20.  He 
asked  that  all  help  to  make  the  meet  in  every- 
way successful. 

The  Shakesperian  performance  was  re- 
peated in  the  Hall  before  a  large  audience  on 
April  11.  There  were  two  changes  in  the 
cast,  Pierce  taking  the  part  of  Petruchio  and 
Russell  Johnson  the  parts  of  Baptista  and  the 
Tailor.  The  production  was  somewhat 
livened  by  selections  by  the  orchestra. 

Another  cloak  room  has  been  cleared  out 
in  the  boys'  basement.     It  was  surely  needed. 

A  staging  has  been  put  up  on  the  north 
end  of  the  building.  The  ice  and  heavy 
snow-fall  during  the  winter  loosened  and  in 
fact  caused  a  number  of  heavy  corner  stones 
to  fall.     Repairs  were  necessary. 

April  12  saw  the  arrival  of  a  fine  new 
piano,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Hall, 
and  the  addition  of  a  victrola  to  our  equip- 
ment. 

In  a  case,  in  room  31,  containing  some  frogs 
and  small  turtles,  Miss  Brooks  has  an  in- 
teresting attraction.  She  took  some  of  her 
pupils  on  a  bird  walk,  April  25.  The  walk 
was  profitable  in  as  much  as  a  large  variety 
of  birds  were  seen. 

The  office  announces  that  the  following 
were  on  the  honor  list  for  the  third  quarter: 

1915 

William  MacMahon  Annie  Schlenker 


1916 


Edwin  Carlson 
Alfred  Clough 
Emma  Kendall 


Valerie  Clifford 
Mildred  Harrison 
Annie  Malia 


Hilton  Marr. 
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1917 


Philip  Cook 
Harry  Diamond 
Reginald  Faulkner 
Helen  Hanson 
Mary  McCue 
Esther  Miller 
Henry  Peterson 


Helena  Buckley 
Madeline  Coulson 
Joanna  Falconer 
Flavia  Gustafson 
Alma  Lawry 
Sara  McCabe 
Aubrey  Nicholson 
Chas.  Stewart 
David  Weinhouse 


Mary  Dalpe 
Hildegarde  Ducey 
Marjorie  Gaudet 
Dorothy  Houlihan 
Mable  Merigan 
Edith  Olson 
Priscilla  White 


1918 


Henry  Carlson 
Lawrence  Curtin 
David  Gesmer 
Esther  Jackson 
Marjorie  Leach 
Edna  Mellish 
Ruth  Smith 
Lillian  Walters 
Royal  Weymouth. 


1919 


Trescott  Abele 
Ernest  Bizzozero 
Lillian  Julius 
Dorothy  McLennan 
Catherine  Merigan 
John  Preti 


Harriot  Barbour 
Ruth  Chandler 
Ruth  McGrath 
Catherine  Maiu 
Dorothy  Partridge 
Martha  Pyyny. 


DRAWING    DEPARTMENT. 

People  in  New  York  are  debating  whether 
we  should  return  to  the  three  R's,-reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  eliminate  the 
so-called  impractical  courses,  such  as  art, 
from  our  schools. 

The  different  art  associations,  in  order  to 
justify  themselves  and  prove  that  art  is  not 
impractical,  hold  exhibits  to  show  the  value 
of  art  courses  in  schools.  At  one  of  these 
exhibitions,  held  recently  in  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts, art  work  of  the  Quincy  High  School, 
was  exhibited.  As  there  were  only  150 
booths  and  many  sch  >ols  to  be  rep- 
resented, our  school  was  given  only  one 
booth  for  both  mechanical  and  freehand 
drawings.  Our  freehand  drawing  depart- 
ment had  an  exhibit  of  eighteen  sheets, 
representing  the  work  of  the  commerical,  the 


household  arts,  and  the  normal  courses. 
These  sheets  contained  among  other  things, 
dress  designs,  object  drawings,  charcoal  work, 
and  posters.  The  dress  designs  and  the 
object  drawings  in  light  and  shade  seemed  to 
attract  the  most  attention.  This  exhibit 
presented  a  general  outline  of  the  work  done 
in  the  art  department  and  its  value  in  con- 
nection with  other  subjects. 

Elizabeth  Reed,  1916. 

Our  exhibit  of  mechanical  drawing  was 
made  up  of  thirty-four  plates  including 
machine,  furniture,  and  architectural  draw- 
ings done  by  all  four  classes.  This  work  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  and  was 
even  declared  by  some,  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  to.be  the  best  exhibit  there. 

Especial  credit  is  due  to  the  three  seniors, 
Miss  Lillian  Palmer  for  her  architectural 
drawings,  Clarence  Ralph  for  his  splendid 
drawing  of  a  Centrifugal  Governor,  and 
William  Stockford  for  his  elegant  Navy  Type 
Cruiser  design,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Aschenbach 
for  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit.  The 
others  who  took  part  in  the  exhibit  also  did 
well. 

Let  us  hope  that  if  another  exhibition  is 
given  that  the  Quincy  High  School  will 
enter  and  endeavor  to  do  as  well  again. 

Newton  Dodge,  1919. 

1916 

The  profit  on  the  calendars  put  out  at  the 
first    of    the    year    was    $1.22. 

Mr.  Collins  gave  the  first  of  three  talks  to 
the  seniors  on  April  12.  He  spoke  of  the 
work  that  the  class  has  accomplished  during 
its  four  years.  Many  have  been  content  to 
obtain  a  mark,  for  the  four  years,  of  what  he 
termed  the  early  eighties'.  Only  two,  Hilton 
Marr  and  Mildred  Harrison,  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  honor  mark  although  Valerie 
Clifford,  with  an  average  of  89,  has  come  very 
elose  to  the  distinction. 

There  was  a  class  meeting  in  the  Hall  on 
April  13,  when  George  Schools  and  Helen 
Day   were   chosen   class   prophets   and   John 
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Mahoney  and  Annie  Jenkins,  class  historians. 

June  8  has  been  selected  as  the  date  for  the 
class  banquet  which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Thorndike.  The  reception  will  take  place  in 
Music  Hall  on  June  16. 

The  Senior  Dramatics  were  given  in  the 
Hall  on  April  28.  A  large  audience  was  on 
hand  in  spite  of  the  very  unseasonable  and 
disagreeable  weather.  By  weeks  of  practice 
under  the  coaching  of  Miss  O'Neil,  the  partic- 
ipants had  succeeded  in  mastering  their  parts 
and  a  fine  performance  was  the  result.  Gold- 
smith's "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  a  play 
founded  on  English  life  and  custom  during 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a 
rather  ambitious  undertaking,  but  the  success 
of  the  production  was  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  untiring  effort  of  all  concerned.  Most 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  excellent  coaching 


of  Miss  O'Neil,  but  the  acting  of  Francis 
Ward,  Anna  Campbell,  George  Schools  and 
Carl  Pierce  gave  evidence  of  considerable 
natural  talent.  Bowen,  aided  by  Mahoney, 
constituted  the  life  of  the  play.  Marion 
Hardy,  Clough,  and  Sanborn  also  acted  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  mention.  Candy  girls 
dressed  in  colonial  style  were  an  interesting 
and  pleasing  addition  to  the  quality  of  the 
performance. 

The  perfecting  of  the  play  was  hindered  by 
the  fact  that  costumes  did  not  arrive  in  time 
for  the  dress  rehearsal. 

Sale  of  tickets  was  hindered  by  the  poor 
weather  the  day  of  the  play. 

The  class  wishes  to  thank  the  school  for 
the  support  and  aid  it  received,  and  hopes  that 
future  productions  will  prove  equally  success- 
ful. Robert  W.  Pope,  News  Editor. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


The  Alumni  Dramatics  of  May  10,  promises 
to  be  the  best  ever.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  vaudeville  show,  and  a  good  enthusiastic 
audience  is  hoped  for. 


Loyal  Safford  '14  has  a  position  with  the 
Washburn,  Crosby  Company,  Boston.  He 
is  also  taking  an  evening  course  at  Boston 
University. 


Merle    Daniels    '14    is    working    with    the 
Edison   Electric   Light   Company,    Boston. 


Robert  Blake  '14  is  taking  a  special  course 
at  Amherst  Agricultural  College. 


Caroline    O'Xeil    To    is    at    Dr.    Sargent's 
School. 


Edith    Murray    To    is    attending    a    girl's 
Trade  School,  Boston. 


Earle   Simmons    To    has   a    position    with 
Parker,  Holmes  and  Company,   Boston. 


Euphemia  Waddell  To  is  with  the  Associat- 
ed Charities,  Quincy. 


Margaret  MacLennon  '15  is  working  for  the 
Youth's  Companion. 


Lillian  Ojala  '15  is  with  Anderson,  Carney, 
and  Peterson,  Lawyers. 


Jennie    Kerner    '15    has    a    position    with 
Charles  E.   Decker,   Real   Estate,   Quincy. 


Sadie  Abrams  '14  is  with  the  Quincy  Trust 
Company. 


Robert    Davis   '15   is  associated   with    the 
Northfield    Press,    Northfield,    Mass. 


It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  the 
Dartmouth  Shakesperian  plays,  Leon  Rand- 
all, Dartmouth  '17,  is  taking  the  part  of 
Shallow  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
Those  of  us  who  remember  Leon  Randall  in 
our  own  Senior  Dramatics  and  other  plays 
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of  the  school,  can  well  appreciate  him  in  this 

part.  

We  have  the  following  article  from  Richard 
DeNormandie,  concerning  cotton.  It  is  most 
interesting  as  the  information  comes  from 
personal  observation. 


Cotton,  as  every  one  knows,  appears  in  the 
vegetable  or  tree  form  and  in  the  clothes 
that  we  wear.  But  how  does  it  change  from 
that  fluffy  downy  mass  to  the  round,  regular 
threads  on  the  bobbins  or  to  the  smooth, 
necessary  cloth? 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  cotton, 
namely: — Sea  Island,  which  has  the  longest 
fibre  or  staple,  as  it  is  called.  Tahiti  Sea- 
Island,  which  is  the  next  important  of  the  long 
staple  cottons;  the  Peruvian,  the  White 
Egyptian,  and  the  Egyptian  Gallini  cottons. 
In  the  next  grade  is  the  Brazilian,  which  has 
a  staple  slightly  larger  than  the  American,  but 
which  is  rough  in  appearance  and   touch. 

The  first  process  in  utilizing  the  cotton  is 
picking.  This  is  done  by  a  machine,  and  then 
the  cotton  is  taken  to  a  ginning  house,  where 
the  seeds  and  some  foreign  matter  are  re- 
moved by  a  machine.  This  machine  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  circular  saws  with  five 
teeth,  so  placed  that  an  arc  of  their  circum- 
ference projects  through  a  gird  into  a  re- 
ceptacle containing  the  seed  cotton.  The 
cotton  is  fed  into  the  chamber  and  the  teeth 
tear  the  cotton  away  from  the  seed,  and  the 
cotton  is  blown  into  the  lint  room  by  com- 
pressed air. 

After  ginning,  the  cotton  is  baled  by  en- 
closing it  in  a  baling  press  with  an  outside 
wrapper  of  burlap,  into  which  it  is  compressed 
by  steam  or  water  and  held  by  iron  bands. 
The  samples  are  graded  and,  with  tags  affixed, 
shipped  to  Northern  Mills  or  Europe. 

When  the  cotton  is  received  at  the  mill,  a 
small  amount  from  several  bales  is  placed 
in  the  breaker-picker  which  delivers  the  cotton 
in  a  fluffy  state  to  the  bins  up  stairs.  The 
cotton  is  fed  by  hand  to  the  picker.  This 
machine  beats  it  and  takes  out  the  dirt  and 
forms  what  is  known  as  a  lap. 


These  laps  are  taken  on  an  elevator  to  the 
cards  or  carding  machines.  The  process  of 
carding  is  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
yarn. 

The  object  of  the  Card  is:  (1)  The  dis- 
entangling of  the  cotton  fibres;  (2)  The  re- 
moval of  lighter  impurities;  (3)  The  changing 
of  the  formation  of  cotton  from  lap  to  sliver, 
accompanied  by  loss  of  weight  per  yard  of 
material.  Sliver  is  a  round, _  loose  strand  of 
cotton  without  any  twist. 

After  passing  through  the  sliver-lap  ma- 
chines, whose  object  is  the  making  of  laps  from 
a  number  of  card  slivers,  it  then  goes  to  the 
ribben-lap  where  four  or  more  sliver  laps  are 
combined  from  one  lap  by  the  drawing  out  of 
the  laps. 

When  the  laps  are  made,  they  are  placed 
in  racks  at  the  back  of  the  comber  machine, 
which  takes  out  the  short  fibres,  draws  the 
stock,  and  delivers  it  in  the  form  of  a  sliver 
again.     It  is  then  drawn  again  and  doubled. 

The  yarn  is  then  placed  on  the  reels  at  the 
rear  of  the  frames,  where  it  is  doubled  and 
goes  through  the  same  process  of  drafting  and 
doubling  three  or  four  times  until  the  neces- 
sary  size  is  obtained.  These  machines  insert 
the  twist  by  means  of  a  flyer  which  is  placed 
over  the  bobbin  and  which  revolves  slower 
than   the  bobbin. 

After  these  bobbins  are  full,  they  are  doffed 
and  taken  to  the  spinning  room,  which  double 
draws  and  inserts  the  twist  about  120  turns 
per  inch  in  the  yarn.  Here  it  is  made  into 
thread. 

This  thread  wound  on  bobbins  is  taken  to 
the  winding  rooms  where  it  is  wound  on  spools 
or  combs  which  are  conical  shaped.  After 
this  last  process,  it  is  ready  for  shipment  or 
to  be  sent  to  the  weave  room. 


The   following  is  a   great   opportunity   for 
some  one.     Take  advantage. 

FIVE   DOLLARS   FOR  A  SUGGESTION. 
Students  ok  Q.   H.  S.: 

I   take  pleasure  in  offering  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  for  the  best  suggestion  contained  under 
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the  heading  "How  the  Alumni  Association 
may  best  help  the  High  School,"  written  by 
anyone  at  present  attending  Quiticy  High 
School.  All  replies  received  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  which  will  be  asked  to 
select  the  most  practical  and  helpful  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  behind  it  a 
body  of  graduates,  anxious  to  make  the 
Association  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the  High 
School.  As  they  no  longer  attend  the  school, 
the  majority  of  them  are  out  of  touch  with  its 
activities.  It  remains  for  the  present  student 
body  to  furnish  the  connecting  link,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  contest  will  result  in  bringing 
the  Alumni  Association  in  closer  touch  with 
the  High  School  and  establish  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  each  for  the  other. 

In  submitting  suggestions  contestants  are 
requested  to  consider  the  following  points: 
1.  That  the  donation  of  money  is  not  the 
only  way  to  help  an  institution.  2.  That 
suggestions,  to  be  considered,  must  be  ex- 
tremely practical  and  capable  of  being  worked 
out  by  the  Association  with  the  resources  at 
its  command.  3.  That  each  paper  should 
not  only  contain  the  suggestion,  but  also  a 
definite  plan  for  working  out  that  suggestion. 


Here  is  something  that  every  High  School 
student  should  enter  into  with  enthusiasm. 
You  not  only  stand  the  chance  of  winning  a 
prize,  but  also  of  offering  a  suggestion  that 
may  greatly  benefit  the  High  School  and  help 
in  making  the  Alumni  Association  highly 
efficient.  Don't  think  that  any  plan  is  too 
big  to  suggest,  if  you  have  some  idea  how  it 
might  be  developed.  Don't  discard  any 
scheme  just  because  it  is  too  small.  It's 
often  "the  little  things  that  count,"  and  your 
plan  may  be  just  the  one  that  will  appear  to 
be  the  most  helpful. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Association  will  hasten 
to  adopt  any  suggestion  that  may  be  feasibly 
carried  out.  With  contestants  from  every 
branch  of  High  School  activity,  the  broadest 
possible  field  should  be  covered  and  the  re- 
sults be  far-reaching.  Let  every  High  School 
student  help  the  good  work  along. 

Please  address  me  at  Post  Office  Box  24, 
Wollaston.  The  contest  will  close  Friday, 
June  16. 

Yours,  for  High  School  and  the  Alumni 
Association, 

J.  Harry  Hoofer,  Q.  H.  S.,  '00. 

Dorothy  Steyexs,  Alumni  Editor. 
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"THE  SENIOR'S  SCHOOL  DAY." 


7:15.  A.  M. 

"Oh  mother  must  I  get  up?  I  just  went  to 
bed.  What!  !  Quarter  past  seven!  Yes,  in- 
deed, I  will  be  there  in  one  moment." 

"Will  breakfast  never  be  ready!  I  know 
it  was  ready  at  seven,  but  I  don't  see  why  you 
didn't  leave  it  even  if  it  did  dry  up.  But  I 
must  really  stop  going  to  so  many  dances; 
then  I  will  be  down  at  seven  all  the  time." 

"Yes,  when  I  have  my  hat  and  coat  on,  I 
will  finish  that  milk.  Oh,  my  hair  is  too 
tight.  Well  I  shall  have  to  fix  it  at  school,  I 
suppose.  Where  are  my  books?  I  know  I 
left  them  on  the  chair.  Oh,  they  are  on  the 
desk.  Somebody  has  moved  them;  I  left 
them  on  the  chair,  I  am  sure.  Here  comes 
the  car.     I  must  hurry.     Good-bye,  mother!" 

"Hello  Verna,  dear,  I  am  all  out  of  breath. 
Mercy,  but  I  have  been  hurrying  for  this  car." 

"Didn't  you  have  a  wonderful  time  last 
night?  I  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in 
my  life.  But,  my  dear,  did  you  see  Caroline's 
dress?  So  old-fashioned,  and  screamingly 
funny." 

"Oh,  isn't  it  great?" 

"I  have  never  longed  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day so  much  as  today.  I  am  so  tired.  I  have 
been  out  late  every  night  this  week  but  one 
and  I  will  be  out  Saturday  too,  I  suppose.  I 
have  got  to  come  back  Monday  for  mathem- 
atics.    I  wonder  who  will  keep  me  company? 


THE   SAD    LITTLE    FRESHMAN. 

There's  a  sad  little  freshman  who  sits  all  alone, 

In  a  cold,  dreary  building  that's  made  of  red  stone. 

While    teachers    are    crying, 

' '  Your   work    must   be   done, ' ' 

He's    softly    sighing, 

"Gee,    this   is   no   fun." 

But  when  school  days  are  over  and  summer  is  here, 

He  will  think  of  the  days  that  arc  gone. 

' '  For    me    no    more    books, 

Nor   cross   teacher's  looks, ' ' 

Says   this    poor    little    freshman    forlorn. 

Norman  Dodge,  1919. 


Have  you  any  idea?  I  positively  must  see 
Selma  before  I  go." 

"Hello,  Selma.  Did  you  comprenez  that 
new  Math  we  had  today?" 

"Oh,  I  see.  Yes,  indeed,  that's  very  easy 
and  I  couldn't  understand  it  in  class." 

"Yes,  its  very  probable  that  I  was  not  pay- 
ing strict  attention.  Well  you  wouldn't 
be  either,  if  you  had  my  seat.  It's  perfectly 
awful.  No  indeed,  I  wouldn't  change  with 
anybody." 

"Really,  this  is  getting  too  personal.  Did 
you  see  that  poor  little,  dear  little,  Freshman 
at  the  lunch  counter  spilling  soup  on  every- 
body's shoes?  Well,  a  couple  of  Junior  boys 
got  mad  and  tripped  him.  Funny?  Well, 
don't  say  a  word." 

"Oh  Fudge,  here's  my  kid  sister.  I  guess 
she  wants  a  ticket  as  usual.  You  small 
Freshmen  shouldn't  pester  your  elders.  You 
wait  till  you  get  home!  You  will  get  your 
ears  boxed  for  that,  I'll  warrant." 

"It's  most  time  for  the  car.  Going  to  ride? 
Well,  I  am.  Oh  I  supposed  you  knew  I  was 
going  to  ride,  but  you  know  why.  Yes,  that's 
what  I  ride  for.  Do  you  know  him?  well, 
you  ought  to.  He  is  in  most  of  your  classes. 
Oh,  you  know  its  not  he!  I  have  better 
taste  than  that.  Come  on  and  see  who  he  is 
yourself.  So  long.  I  will  see  you  Monday." 
Dorothea  E.  Joyce,  '19. 


The    Seniors    think    they're    great, 
The    Juniors    think    they're    small, 
But  the  poor  little  Freshmen 
Don't  even   think  at  all. 

Euphemia  Cheverie,  1919. 


THE  FRESHMEN'S  SONG  OF  THE  LAST  HALF 

YEAR. 

I. 
We  Freshmen   were  at   first  so  meek, 

That    you    upper-classmen    laughed; 
We  didn't   know  just   how  to  act 

And   so,  at   us  you  chaffed. 

II. 
But  now  that   we've  learned  where  to  go, 

And    know   just    what    to   do; 
We  run  about  quite  at  our  ease 

In    halls,    and    stairways,    too. 

III. 

We  are  not  scared  of  Seniors  now, 

The   Juniors'    frowns  are  naught; 
We  quite  ignore  the  Sophomores, 

And   happy  is  our  lot. 

Judith  Page,  1919. 


XCHAHGES 


We  are  very  grateful  for  the  following 
exchanges  which  we  have  received  this 
month : 

The  Marion  High  School  Survey — Marion,  Ind. 
The  Pasco  School  News — Dade  City,  Florida. 
The  Industrial  School  Magazine — Golden,  Col. 
The  Clarion — West  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Imp — Brighton,  Mass. 
The  P.  I.  H.  S.  Flyer— Presque  Isle,  Me. 
The  Jabberwock — Girl's  Latin  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 
The  High  School  Herald — Westfield,  Mass. 
Salmagundi — Aroostook  State  Normal  School, 

Presque  Isle,  Me. 
The  Tradesman — High  School  of  Commerce, 

Boston,  Mass. 
The  Alpha— New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  Tryout— Haverhill,  Mass. 
The  Latin  School  Register — Boston,   Mass. 
The  Everett  High  Clarion — Everett,  Mass. 
The  P.  A.  Record— Brookline,  Mass. 
The   Wireless — Dedham,   Mass. 
The   Gleaner — Pawtucket,    R.    I. 
The  Brewster — Brewster  Free  Academy,  Wolfe- 

boro,  N.  H. 
The  Orange  and  Black — Marlboro,  Mass. 
The    Echo — Central    Catholic    High    School, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  Record — St.   Louis,   Mo. 
The  Mercer sburg  Academy  Literary  Magazine 

— Mercersburg,  Penn. 
The  Reflector — Gloucester,  Mass. 
The  Eltrurian — Haverhill,  Mass. 
The  Crescent — Buxton  Centre,  Me. 
The  White  Mountain  Zephyr — Gorham,  N.  H. 
The    Distaff — Girl's    High    School,     Boston, 

Mass. 


Lasell  Leaves — Auburndale,  Mass. 

The    Clarion — West    Roxbury    High    School, 

Boston,   Mass. 
The  Somerville  High  School  Radiator — Somer- 

ville,  Mass. 
The  Blue  and  Gold — Maiden,  Mass. 


The  Clarion,  West  Roxbury  High  School: — 
Both  your  news  and  athletics  cuts  are  clever. 
The  arrangement  of  your  athletic  material  is 
very  effective.  We  suggest  placing  the  edi- 
torials first. 


The  Alpha: — Your  paper  contains  excellent 
material.  An  alumni  column  would  not  only 
add  to  the  value  of  your  contents,  but  would 
bring  you  the  financial  support  of  your 
alumni. 


The  Imp: — On  seeing  the  cover  of  this  little 
magazine  one  would  say  that  it  is  well  named. 
The  contents  do  not  bear  the  same  impression, 
however.  Your  literary  and  athletic  depart- 
ments are  very  good,  but  the  other  columns 
are  rather  short. 


The  Orange  and  Black: — "Slings  and  Ar- 
rows" is  an  appropriate  heading  for  your 
joke  column.  Can  you  not  increase  your  ex- 
change  department? 


The  Crescent: — This  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  magazines  of  our  exchange  list. 
Everything  is  there  in  the  neatest  arrange- 
ment possible. 


The  Echo,  Central  Catholic  High  School : — 
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You  are  certainly  well  supported  with  ad- 
vertisements. Your  editorial,  local,  and  ath- 
letic columns,  in  the  March  number,  run 
together  more  or  less.  Why  not  have  a 
distinct  section  for  each?  The  comments  in 
your  exchange  column  are  real  criticisms  and 
excellently  worded. 


excellent,    especially    "A    Happy    Valentine 
Party." — The    White    Mountain   Zephyr. 


The  cover  design  on  the  Christmas  number 
was  very  neat  and  attractive.  The  story 
entitled  "Fatty  alias  Santa  Claus"  was  above 
the  ordinary  and  it  seemed  good  to  read  one 
which  was  humorous. — The  Gleaner. 


The   Gleaner: — "A    Romance  of    Old  New 

York"  is  a  truly  quaint  story.  The  author 

of  "The  Arcade  Woods"  must  have  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  birds. 


Comments    on    the    Golden    Rod. 


All  your  Christmas  stories  are  well  worth 
reading,  as  are  also  the  short  sketches.  The 
photographs  and  department  headings  add 
much  to  the  appearance  of  your  paper,  and 
the  jokes  and  cartoons  enliven  it  a  great 
deal. — The  Alpha,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


We  like  your  magazine.     Your  stories  are 


Mr.  Roache  (explaining  Civil  War  battle:) 
-Grant  took  Lee's  wings. 
Pupil: — Sounds  like   a   biology   lecture. 


Girl  (in  Geography  class,  studying  about 
Rome): — It  says  here  that  the  Vatican  is  the 
most  noted  palace  in  Christendom,  but  I've 
looked  all  over  the  map  of  Italy  and  can't 
find   Christendom  anywhere. 


Pupil: — How   did    Miss  Allardyce   get   a- 
cross  the  river  on  horseback. 
McLeod: — The  water  was  dry. 


Miss  Brooks:— Where  are  spiracles  (breath- 
ing  pores)    found? 

Likander  (dreaming) : — In  the  feet. 


This  is  a  splendid  edition.  We  wish  to 
compliment  the  Sophomores  on  their  success 
as  editors. — The  P.  I.  H.  S.  Flyer. 


Your  headlines  and  cartoons  are  attractive 
and  interesting. — The  P.  A.  Record. 


It  is  well  balanced.  The  heading  for  the 
department  of  jokes  and  athletics  is  very 
clever. — Salmagundi. 


We  were  very  sorry  not  to  have  enough  of 
the  Spring  issue  of  the  Golden  Rod  to  send 
to  our  exchanges. 

Marion  C.  Hardy,   Exchange  Editor. 


Teacher: — What  do  these  paragraphs 
deal  with? 

Pupil: — More    atmosphere. 

Teacher: — Sounds  like  the  plea  of  a 
dying  man  for  air. 


Miss  Douglas  (in  an  attempt  to  have  a 
pupil  name  the  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal): — After  passing  through  the  mouth, 
where  does  the  food  go? 

'18: — Into   the   wind-pipe. 


Mr.  Roache: — How  did  Farragut  and  his 
men  get  across  the  chains  in  the  Mississippi 
River? 

Joe  Tite  (bright  thought) : — Swam  across, 
didn't  they? 


Miss  Dawes: — Stephen,  in  what  period  of  Miss  Thayer: — Why  is  it  that  you  changed 

time  was  this  story  supposed  to   take   place?  your    position,    Mahoney? 

Stephen  (waking  suddenly): — About  mid-  Mahoney: — Because  I  am  a  knight,  trying 

night.  to  please  the  women. 


ATHVEI 


QUINCY  6,  ALUMNI  5. 

April  19,  1916.  Quincy  High  opened  the 
baseball  season  by  defeating  the  Alumni  at 
Merrymount  Park.  A  good  holiday  crowd 
was  out  to  see  the  old  and  the  young  stars  of 
Quincy  High  perform  on  the  diamond.  The 
game  was  close  up  to  the  last  inning  when  the 
score  was  tied.  There  were  two  men  on 
bases  and  two  out  when  Corella  was  put  in 
as  a  pinch  hitter.  He  bunted,  and  a  poor 
throw  to  first  let  Jenkins  home  with  the 
winning  run.  Barron  was  the  star  for  Quincy. 
Manning  and  McCarthy  excelled  for  the 
Alumni.  

QUINCY  11,  BRAINTREE  4. 

April  21,  1916.  Braintree  was  easily  de- 
feated by  Quincy  at  Merrymount  Park.  The 
game  was  loosely  played  on  the  part  of 
Braintree.  H.  Smith  pitched  his  first  game 
and  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  up  to  the 
ninth  inning,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hoffses.  A  home  run  by  R.  Smith  of  Brain- 
tree was  a  feature  of  the  game.  Desmond 
and  Venner  were  the  stars  for  Quincy,  the 
former  by  his  hitting  and  the  latter  by  his 
fielding.  

QUINCY  5,  HINGHAM  6. 

April  25,  1916.  Quincy  was  beaten  by 
Hingham  at  Merrymount  Park.  The  game 
was  not  especially  interesting  and  errors  were 
not  uncommon.  Poor  fielding  on  the  part  of 
Hingham  gave  Quincy  five  runs  in  the  second 
inning  and  made  it  look  as  if  the  game  was 
cinched,  but  the  home  team  was  unable  to 
hold.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  inning 
the  score  stood  five  to  four  in  favor  of  Quincy. 
A  little  wildness  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  and 
a  few  hits  netted  Hingham  two  runs,  winning 
the  game  for  that  team. 


The  following  members  of  the  junior  class 
team  receive  their  numerals:  Gilliatt,  Rasmus- 
sen,  H.  Bailey,  DeSenso,  A.  Baker,  H. 
Atkins,  and  W.  Pierce. 


The  editor  regrets  the  brevity  of  the 
column  in  this  issue.  Because  of  the  scarcity 
of  athletic  events,  he  was  unable  to  get  more 
material. 

Sherman  S.  Brokaw,  Athletic  Editor. 


BASEBALL. 


Hurrah  for  the  bat,  the  ball,  the  glove, 

Hurrah  for  the  good  old  game, 

For  we'll   soon  be  chasing  that   "cute  little 

pill," 
And  beginning  a  season  again. 

Our  opponents  are  out  for  our  scalps  again, 
A  crack,  a  thud,  an  out, 
And  our  nine  good  men  have  won  again, 
With  many  a  lusty  clout. 

Now  cheer  on  cheer  for  our  national  game, 
Till  our  throats  are  hoarse  and  sore, 
For  we'll  soon  be  out  on  the  grassy  field, 
A  playing  the  game  once  more. 

Everett  Emerson,  1919. 


"TO  THE  WINNERS  OF  THE  TRACK 

MEET." 

F  for  the  fifteen  yard  dashes, 
R    for   the   races   they've   won; 
E  for  the  eyes  kept  upon  them, 
Q  for  the  Sophs  they've  out-run; 
H    for   their   high-jumping   record, 
|\4    for   their  crack   Midget   team; 
F   for  each  one  of  the  Freshmen, 
N    f°r    their   nineteen    nineteen. 

Walter  O'Brien. 
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Teacher  (sharply) : — Jones,  who  was  the 
father  of  George  Washington? 

Jokes  (taken  unaware) : — George  Washing- 
ton's father  was — he  was — George  Washing- 
ton's   father    was    the    grandfather    of    his 

country.  — 

Heard  in  Room  13 

Pupil: — She  did  not  look  like  a  real 
teacher  because  she  had  a  smile  on  her  face. 


Miss  Dawes: — I'll  be  back  in  a  short  time. 
Marr: — How  long  will  you  be  gone? 
Miss  Dawes: — Only  one  minute  at  a  time, 
Marr. 

Smith: — How  many  times? 


Clough  '16: — Gee,  I  need  a  hair-cut. 

Pope  '16: — Yah!  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  you  could  stand  having  several  of 
them  cut. 


Miss  Thompson  says  that  the  intersection 
of   two  faces  is  an  edge. 

Please  be  more  explicit,   Miss  Thompson. 


Miss  O'Neil: — Don't  talk  behind  your 
desk  covers,  class.  Put  them  down  if  you 
want  to  talk  behind  them. 


Miss  Thompson  (talking  to  Malnati): — 
What  do  you  call  b/a?  Or  aren't  you  ac- 
quainted with   the  young  person. 


Tommy: — "Oh,  mother,  look  at  that  man! 
He's  only  got  one  arm." 

Mother:— "Hush!     He'll  hear  you." 
Tommy: — "Why,   doesn't   he   know   it?" 

—Ex. 


A  Busy  Official. 

In  a  recent  examination-paper  for  a  boy- 
clerk's   post   was   this   question. 

"If  the  Premier  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  should  die,  who  would  officiate?" 

Robert,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  thought  for  a 
time,  trying  in  vain  to  recall  who  came  next 
in  successions.  At  last  a  happy  inspiration 
came  to  him,  and  he  answered. 

"The  Undertaker."  —Ex. 


Not   Cupid's   Servitor. 
Agent   (entering  office) — "I've  an  attach- 
ment for  your  typewriter,  sir,  which  I — " 

Busy    Man: — "Well,    settle    it    with    her. 
Your  love  affairs  are  no  concern  of  mine." 

—Ex. 


Billy: — "Ma,  may  I  have  Lonney  Wilson 
over  here  to  play    Saturday?" 

Mother: — "No,  you  make  altogether  too 
much  noise.  You'd  better  go  over  to  his 
house  and  play." 


"I  was  a  good  girl,  Mama,"  announced 
Lucile  on  her  return  from  the  first  party, 
"and  talked  nice  all   the  time." 

"And  did  you  say  something  nice  to  Mrs. 
Appleby  before  leaving?"  asked  her  mother. 

"I  sure  did,"  said  Lucile  proudly.  "I  said 
I  had  a  lovely  time,  Mrs.  Appleby,  and  had 
lots  more  to  eat   than   I   expected." 

—Ex. 


Bert  Smith  (describing  Burke) : — He'd 
rather    talk    than    eat. 

Miss  Dawes: — Yes,  I've  seen  others  like 
that,    haven't   you,   Smith? 
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Miss  Cochrane: — The  book  was  published 
in  1800.  I  guess  you  can't  remember  so  far 
back. 

Glover: — No  I  can't,  I  was  with  the 
angels  then. 

Miss  Cochrane: — I  have  my  doubts. 


Miss  McMurtry: — Are  you  looking  for 
your  bag,   Mr.  Sargent. 

Sargent: — Yes. 

Miss  McMurtry: — Who  has  Sargent's 
bag? 

Djerf  raises  his  hand   slowly. 

Miss  McMurtry: — What  did  you  take  it 
for? 

Djerf: — Why-er-to  make  him  look  for  it. 


Mr.  Hibbett: — The  coal  of  Canada  is 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  mined. 

Miss  Atwood: — Just  how  is  the  coal  sent 
into  the  mines,  by  ship  or  train? 


Room   6. 


Teacher: — This  explanation  is  hard  to 
understand,  but  you'll  have  to  "swallow  it" 
as  the  saying  goes. 

A  Minute  Later: — Here  is  another  ex- 
planation to  be  swallowed 

Doherty  '19: — Water  quick!  I'm  chok- 
ing. 


Mr.  Fuller  (giving  the  material  for  an 
experiment): — Starch,  potatoes,  crackers,  etc. 

Pupil  (after  completing  the  experiment) : — ■ 
Only  one  potato  was  used  in  the  experiment, 
in  giving  the  list  of  necessary  material  you 
said   potatoes. 

Mr.  Fuller: — Well,  you  may  take  off 
the  toes. 


Mr.  Roache  (to  home  room  pupils): — 
Clean  out  your  nests-er-desks  before  you 
leave. 

Laugh  from  the  class. 

Mr.  Roache: — Well,  some  of  them  do  look 
like  nests. 


Sammy's  Composition  on  the  Neck. 

The  neck  is  the  part  of  the  boddy  between 
the  head  and  the  shoulders,  except  in  animels 
wich  aint  got  no  shoulders  like  the  eal,  the 
alligator  and  the  oyster.  Inside  the  neck  is 
the  throte  wich  makes  the  noise,  the  bigger 
the  throte  the  less  the  noise,  for  instense 
the  jiraff  wich  is  got  the  longest  neck  and 
can't  make  no  sound,  not  even  whisper,  and 
the  crikkit,  which  aint  got  no  neck  a  tall  and 
can  hollar  like  anything. 

A  boy  wares  cloathes  on  his  neck,  a  coller 
and  nektie,  which  crovers  it  up  so  nobody  can 
see  it  except  his  mother  who  says  all  the  time, 
you  forgot  agen  to  wash  you  neck. 

Richard  Sheehan. 


Miss  Douglas: — If  anyone  makes  any 
more  noise,  she  will  be  obliged  to  come  up 
here  after  school  and  wash  dishes  for  an  hour. 

One  of  the  Helpers  (to  a  pupil) : — Go  a- 
head  and  make  some  noise,  I  don't  mind  in 
the  least. 


Miss    Bickford: — Faulkner,     qui     visitez 
vous  avant  de  partir  pour  le  pays  etranger? 
Faulkner: — Je  visite   Mile.   Bickford. 
How  about  this  Regie? 


Miss  Dawes: — Please  shut  the  window, 
Nixon,  there  is  too  much  air. 

Mahoney: — There's    not   air   enough. 

Miss  Dawes: — Oh  yes,  there  is  Mahoney. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  hot  air  flowing  about 
the  room  at  present. 


Miss  Dawes: — What  kind  of  evidence  Is 
circumstantial    evidence,    Clough? 

Answer  the  whole  class. 

Miss  Dawes: — You  have  a  large  family, 
haven't  you,   Clough? 


Mr.  Roache: — How  did  Stone  Wall  Jack- 
son get  his  name? 

School: — At  Bull  Run  he  wouldn't  move. 

Walter  Hatch,  Jr.,  Joke  Editor. 


3    YEARS    SELLING  S  HOES 
IN    QUINCY. 


"AROUIND     THE     CORNER." 

SENIORS! 

GRADUATION 

IS  HERE  SOON 

We  carry  a  Full  Line  of 

PUMPS  AND 
OXFORDS 


LELYVELD 

4  Maple  Street 


QUINCY. 


GIVE  US  A  CALL 


-Uc 


P 


When    it    comes   to    having    your 
photograph  made,  remember  that 

lERCE'S  f^OR 

I"*  INE 
1     RAMES 


Visit  PIERCE'S  STUDIO 

PHONE,    QUINCY   2247-M. 


SENIORS 

PAY 

YOUR 

CLASS  DUES 


SEND  IN  YOUR 
ORDERS  EARLY 

FOR   THE 

Senior  Souvenir  Number 

OF 

The    Golden-Rod 


BUY  REAL  ESTATE 

FROM 


INSURANCE 

1416  Hancock   Street,    Qiiincy 


MISS  BAILEY  -  MISS  NORTON 

MILLINERY 


3  MAPLE  ST. 


Order  Work 
A  Specialty 


THE  WEDGE 


Fancy  Goods 
Graduation   Hats 


MISS  GLOVER 
BRADFORD  BUILDING 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

EBEN  HARDY,  PROPRIETOR 
AND  OPTOMETRIST 

Eyes  Examined  by  APPOINTMENT 

Wollaston  Jewelry  Store 

2  NORRIS  BLOCK 
NEAR  DEPOT 

WOLLASTON,  MASS. 

FINE  WATCH,  CLOCK  &  JEWELRY   REPAIRING 


C.   E.   WOOD 


Confectionery,  Soda  &  Ice  Cream 

also 

Home  Baked  Beans,  Bread,  Cake  &  Pies. 


No.  103  Newbury  Ave. 


Atlantic. 


City  Flower  Store 

GaH  Johnson,  Prop., 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 

Decorating,   etc., 

Telephone  275-W 

1361  Hancock  St.    City  Square 

Quincy,  Mass. 


Quincy  Savings  Bank 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Incorporated  184-5, 

JOHN  0-  A.  FIELD,  Pres. 

RICHARD  D.   CHASE,  Vice  Pres. 

CLARENCE  BURGIN,  Treas. 

BANK  HOURS  8:30  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 
SATURDAYS  8:30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Nerses  Studio 


Compliments  of 


BROWN  CROWELL 


QUINCY  ADAMS 


KINCAIDE  THEATRE 


MATINEE  DAILY 
AT  2.30  P.  M. 

Same  Program  as  in  the 
Evening. 

Changed  Mon.  &  Thur. 
2  HOUR  SHOW  FOR  fOc 

Evenings  at  7.45  10,  15,  25c 

REGULAR  ORCHESTRA 


Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers 


STOP— Fellows  and— LISTEN.     I  am  the  BEST 
HAIR  CUTTER  in  the  City  of  Quincy  and  that's 
saying  a  lot.     I  make  a  specialty  at  Boy's  Throw 
Back  Cuts,  Young  Men's  Fancy  Cuts,  Men's  Busi- 
ness Cuts.     We  have  but  two  things  to  sell — 

(  Work  and  Service, 

(  And  we  give  the  Best  of  Both. 

"Said  Mary  O'Flynn  to  Mrs.  Magin 
I  see  that  your  churning's  a  failure  agin 

Why  waste  your  time — get  all  in  a  flutter 
When  you  know  you  can  buy — 

MAPLE  DAIRY  BUTTER 

"It's  finer  than  the  finest." 

Students — Do  not  forget 

MAPLE   DAIRY 

6  CHESTNUT  ST. 

Atlantic  Shoe  Hospital 

EXPERT  WORK 
Done  by  Hand  and  Finished 

by 

Modern  Machinery 
Rubber  Heels  a  Specialty 

Don't  forget  to  Call  at 

86  SagsmoiB  St.,  Atlantic 

SAM  SHELLMAN'S 

Hygienic 

Barber  Shop. 

1476  HANCOCK  ST. 

TELEPHONE  Oxford  111 

CHARLES  WAGNER  CLOTHING  CO. 

TWlbolesale  (Blotbiers 

173  SUMMER  STREET 
NEAR  SOUTH    STATION 

OFFICE  HOURS  8  TO  6 
SATURDAYS  UNTIL  9   P.    M. 

BOSTON 

DIANA  TUN,N<i 

WW   a  MB  1            1    Specialistonallpianotroubles 

■Ml       ILJ    Boston  office  10  Bromtield  St. 

■     II   Mi  ■  'V    Telephone  in  residence. 

13  years  of  factory  experience  and  tuning  instructor  in  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Recommendations  from  manufacturers, 
dealers,  teachers,  colleges  and  the  musical  profession.   Refers 
to  his  many  patrons,  among  whom  are  Ex-Gov.  Brackett,  Hon. 
Samu'l  W.  McCall,  J.  J.  Martin,  Pres.  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  E. 
Harold  Crosby,  Boston  Post's  Dramatic  Editor  and  Critic, 

Mayor  Campbell  of  Quincy,  City  Clerk  Crane, 
Mrs.  John  O.  Holden,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Milton, 
Messrs.  John  Buchanan,  G.  A.  Tripp,  L.  D.  Gurney, 
and  others. 

Orders  can  be  left  in  Wollaston  at  either  of 
Brook's  drug  stores;  in  Atlantic  at  Sterling's  drug 
store;  in  Quincy  at  Carlson's  Periodical  store  near 
depot. 

RALPH 
COAL  COMPANY 

WESTERN  AVE. 
WOLLASTON 
TEL.    QUINCY,   839-W 

HARVARD  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University 

Graduates  of  secondary  schools  admitted  without   ex. 
animation  provided  they  have  taken  required  subjects. 

Modern  buildings  and  equipment.     Large  clinics 
give  each  student  unusual  opportunities  for  practical 
work.        Degree  of  D.  M.  D.  Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 

Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


GIRLISH   STYLES   FOR  STYLISH   GIRLS 

The  models  we  are  now  showing  in  Misses  Middies 
and  Smocks  feature  the  newest  style  ideas  in  the 
latest  fashionable  fabrics  at  Popular  Prices- 

We  are  always  glad  to  show  them. 

D.  E.  WADSWORTH  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COMING  MEN 

Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool,  Hand  Ball  Court,  Bowling  Alley,  Well  Equipped 
Social  Room,  (Open  Fire  Place,)  Cue  Roque,  Pocket  Billiards,  Chess,  Checkers,  Ping 
Pong,    (Best  Outfit  in  the  State,)    Latest  Periodicals,    Piano. 

Social.     Entertainments,    Ladies'  Night,    Lectures,    Bible  Class  Supper,    Etc. 

Special.  Overland  Trips  800  Miles,  Baseball  and  Swimming  in  Three  States — 
Mass.,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.     Full  Privilege  Student  Fee  $5.50. 

Quincy  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH,    Boy's  Work  Secretary. 
ROBERT  S.  GASKELL,  Gen.  Secretary.  WILLIS  B.   DAY,   Physical  Director 


M.  DUNN 


Quincy  H17-M 


P.  KAAN 


THE  WOLLASTON 

Tailoring  &  Cleansing  Co. 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS'  TAILORS 

Suits  kept  in  order  by  the  month  $1.50 

6  Beale  Street    Wollaston,  Mass. 


THE 
QUINCY  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Complete  line  of 
Students'  and  Teachers'  Furnishings 

1435-1437  Hancock  St. 
Quincy,  -  Mass. 


FOR  A  FIRST-CLASS 
HAIR  CUT,  SHAMPOO  and  MASSAGE 

GO  TO  THE 

OREBM.BAP     BARBER     SHOP 

WHICH  IS  UP-TO-DATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

LADIES'  SHAMPOOING  AND  MASSAGING  DONE 

Special  Attention  to  Children's  Hair  Cutting 

C.  H.  LITTLEFIELD,  Prop. 

Union  Shop 
6  GRANITE  STREET  QUINCY,  MASS. 


Mention  the  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


